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who exerts such an influence over the nation." Don
John sent again the indefatigable Leoninus to tho
Prince, who declined to be drawn from his fastness at
Middelburg. Long, subtle, politic conferences ensued.
The Prince was courteous, wary, firm, and even frank.
He could not trust the Viceroy, he said, after all thai1,
had been done; he must take counsel with Holland and
Zeeland; he could give no hope of coming to twins.
Don John still pressed the King to give further conces-
sions. Philip even ratified (on paper) tho Perpetual
Edict, and Don John withdrew the Spanish troops, and
thereupon was admitted into Brussels, whore he formally
assumed the government with great pomp.

He knew how hollow was his hold on power. {t Tho
people here," he wrote to Philip, "are bewitched by the
Prince; they love him, they fear him, they desire him
for their lord. They inform him of everything, and
take no step but by his advice." "That which tho
Prince most abhors in the world," wrote Don John
bluntly, "is your Majesty." "If he could, ho would
drink your Majesty's blood." Don John was in despair
as he found himself in the toils of a consummate
tactician. The Prince with his own hand replied to a
letter of Don John by a stately missive still at Sirnancaa.
"Let his Highness rest assured that his one object was
to restore peace to the poor people of this land. For
this there was wanting only the effectual carrying out
of the Pacification of Ghent." To one of Don John's
emissaries he said, "The people form a stable force ; the
will of a king is ever changing." To another he said,
"You are staking your own head by trusting the King.
Never will I so stake mine, for he has deceived rno too